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It seems likely that the choice reaction time or, still better, the dif- 
ference between an individual's simple and choice reaction time may 
have diagnostic value. Unfortunately Mr. Smith does not give the indi- 
vidual records or explain clearly whether the m.v.'s are (1) the averages 
of the mean deviations of individual's separate trials from their averages, 
or (2) the averages of the deviations of the averages of individuals from 
the average of the whole group. Apparently his m.v.'s are the former, 
though to estimate the reliability of his results and to estimate the diag- 
nostic value of the tests the latter are essential. 

Such work as this is very much needed, not only for obvious practical 
reasons, but also because, as Mr. Smith says of his negative results, it 
' forces on our attention the richness and complexity of mental life.' All 
workers in individual psychology should, however, make it an absolute 
rule to print the individual measurements except when the expense is 
prohibitive. Edward L. Thorndike. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Applied Axioms. Alfred Sidgwick. Mind, January, 1905, pp. 42-57. 

" As an excuse for writing on so ancient a subject as the respect which 
is properly due to 'undeniable truth,' a modern instance will be useful 
as showing that, in spite of the antiquity of the problem, its solution is 
still a little obscure." The 'modern instance' which furnishes the sup- 
posedly necessary justification for this article is Dr. McTaggart's con- 
tention (in Studies in Hegelian Dialectic, pp. 110-113) that we must 
either abide by the law of contradiction in all cases or else assume that 
sensation apart from thought can assure us of reality. As against this 
argument, Mr. Sidgwick, who adopts the position of pragmatism, main- 
tains that a contradiction may result from the unavoidable defects of 
language and of thought, in so far as thought depends upon antithesis; 
and consequently " that the actuality of anything must be judged on other 
grounds than that of our power of explaining its nature in words; and 
that, where we are compelled for all practical purposes to recognize that 
a thing or a process is actual, no verbal argument to show that it is im- 
possible has any standing-ground." The easy dilemma by which Mc- 
Taggart demolishes this position overlooks the essential distinction 'be- 
tween an undeniable law and an undeniable major premise (or use of an 
undeniable law).' Stated abstractly, the law of contradiction is a law 
the truth of which no one would find it worth his while seriously to doubt. 
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In concrete cases, however, it is always possible that the proposition, 
A is B, while literally true, may be virtually untrue, owing to the neglect 
of some important aspect or detail. Rigid insistence upon the law, 
therefore, becomes a positive source of error, for it withdraws attention 
from possible ambiguities in the predicate, and it results in the hasty 
condemnation as illusory of such notions as causation and change, which 
have most abundantly proved their practical value. Mathematical axioms 
are no exception. "Behind an inference resting on an appeal to arith- 
metical principles there is always implied the saving clause 'so far as 
these are numbers ' — which includes both the proviso ' if I have counted 
as I intended' (i. e., correctly), and the proviso 'if the laws of number 
are applicable to the subject.' " 

Stated briefly, the point of the article is that the law of contradiction 
is trustworthy only when we are able to assure ourselves that the premises 
in the given case have been stated correctly. For such correctness the 
law itself of course furnishes no guarantee. This much is fairly obvious. 
As a plea for an arrest of judgment until further data are secured the 
argument may often be quite in place. But whether we can pass directly 
from this to the conclusion apparently intended, that practical considera- 
tions may justify us in entertaining opinions which are in open conflict 
with our reasoned results — that is indeed another question, and one for 
which the author advances no proof. 

B. H. Bode. 
University or Wisconsin. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE TJND PHILOSOPHISCHE 
KRITIK Band 125, Heft 1. Das Verhaltnis des Fuhlem, des 
Begehrens und des Wollens zum Vorstellung und Bewusstsein (pp. 
113-163) : J. Bergmann. - The ego that finds within itself feeling, 
etc., is a unity such that two objectively distinct and particular 
properties can be united in it only if two other properties standing to 
them in the relation of universal to particular, and also reciprocally 
conditioning each other in that though objectively distinct they are sub- 
jectively identical, are such that, were one of them only present in the 
ego, that ego would be the universal for which the two first named prop- 
erties would both be particulars. No one can have ideas without percep- 
tion of self. Every feeling has an idea for a substrate, and every idea, 
a feeling. To free intensity from its contradictions we must say that 
intensive properties no more tend to disappear with decrease of intensity 
than do tones with the lowering of pitch. The contrast of positive and 
negative applies to feelings. Zur geschichtlichen Bedeutung der natur- 
philosophie Spinozas (pp. 163-186) : A. Hoffmann. - Spinoza was far 
more truly a successor of Hobbes than of Descartes, both as regards the 
use of the geometrical method, and as to emphasis on social philosophy, 
the relation of body and mind, free will, and the differences between hu- 
man and other souls. Bericht iiber die italienische philosophische Lit- 



